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SPE reckless determination of the European 
minority in Central Africa to retain at any 
cost its grip on political power has never been 
more sordidly exposed than in the drama of 
personalities recently enacted in Southern 
Rhodesia. The attempt, partly successful, at the 
political assassination of Mr. Garfield Todd 
reveals the deep split in the United Federal Party. 
Informed opinion, of all political shades, in the 
Federation and in this country, has been almost 
unanimous in predicting that Mr. Todd’s rejection 
would be a deterrent to capital investment from 
abroad; and would increase African disillusion- 
ment with Federation, reinforce their bitter opposi- 
tion to any increase in Federal independence of 
Britain and strengthen their determination to 
refuse registration under the new franchise. Yet 
the United Federal Party caucus and congress in 
Southern Rhodesia have ignored these warnings 
and have replaced Mr. Todd, not by one of those 
ambitious former associates who played so gallant 
a part in his downfall, but by a compromise man 
who will inevitably be distrusted by the African 
and is almost certain to be a prisoner of the 
party’s right wing. The prophecy of a responsible 
local paper,! ‘If Mr. Garfield Todd has ultimately 
to resign, Partnership will be a phrase greeted 
only with a bitter laugh, a single-word indictment 
of European hypocrisy,’ is likely now to be ful- 
filled. 

Mr. Todd has suffered for being what his 
Opponents call: an ultra-liberal. It is commonly 
said that he has talked liberal much more than 
he has acted liberal. Certainly, his measures of 
African advancement, the latest being a minimum 
wage of £6 10s. a month for labourers in Salis- 
bury and Bulawayo, with lesser increases in other 
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urban areas, are modest enough, although they 
have given rise to protests which have now 
culminated in his removal. The recent all-Party 
Parliamentary delegation from the United King- 
dom agreed that African opposition to Federa- 
tion had not diminished since 1953. Whether or 
not one accepts Colin Leys’ argument in an 
article on a later page that one of the United 
Kingdom’s effective weapons is to show itself 
willing to accept the secession of Southern 
Rhodesia from the Federation, as the price of 
liberalising the two northern territories, Mr. 
Todd’s fate strengthens the view that the Labour 
Party needs to look again at the hard facts and 
choose hard solutions. 

This latest blow to the idea of partnership has 
followed close on the heels of the Constitution 
Amendment Bill, whose approval by H.M. 
Government, in spite of the objections of the 
African Affairs Board, raises the fear that they 
will not oppose any measure of the Federal 
Government. Mr. Todd’s overthrow should have 
shown them the red light and led to the rejection 
of the Electoral Bill. That could have redeemed 
the situation to some extent, by giving the Africans 
confidence that they could still repose some trust 
in the United Kingdom Government, although not 
in the European politicians of the Federation. 

At the Federation Conference in 1953 it was 
considered that a system of common roll could 
not be applied in the northern territories for the 
election of African members. The Electoral Bill 
in conjunction with the Constitution Amendment 
Bill would lessen African influence in the election 
of their own members and of the House as a 
whole, since they would lose 100 per cent. control 
of African representatives without this being offset 
by a proportionate increase of influence on the 
general (overwhelmingly European) roll of candi- 
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dates. As.Mr. Andrew Doig, of the African 
Affairs Board has said, ‘. .. while there is evidence 
of a determination to produce moderate Africans 
by the participation of all races in their election, 
there is no comparable determination to ensure 
that moderate Europeans will be produced.’ 
Moreover, the Africans who will sit on the African 
‘Affairs Board in future are likely to be elected by 
predominantly European voters so that African 
confidence in the Board will reach vanishing point. 

The debate in the Commons on the Electoral 
Bill has made two things clear. It has high-lighted 
the disregard of the Government for the opinions 
of the Africans and their European spokesmen. 


. And it has. underlined that the Labour Party - 


remains constant in its opposition to encroach- 
ment by the European oligarchy and to attrition 
of the safeguards devised for the African. But 
is this last enough? We believe that to let the 
Electoral Bill go forward was to cross a watershed 
in human relationships in the Federation. The 
knell is tolling now for the passing of African 
faith in the value as safeguards of the African 
Affairs Board and the mantle of the House of 
Commons. There is now grave danger that the 
Africans will turn away from constitutional 
methods, and, if they do, their action will be used 
as justification for reaction. Indeed, the territories 
are already furnishing themselves with special 
emergency powers. But there is yet one gesture 
which could do much to prevent a clash. In the 
recent debate the Labour spokesmen argued the 
case against the Bill with great ability and 
tenacity. It was impossible for them, at that 
stage, to postulate the attitude they might take 
to the problems arising if the Bill were approved. 
But now the case is different. After the recent 
actions of the Government, the Labour Party is 
the’sole trustee for the Africans in the Protector- 
ates. If hope there is to be kept alive, and the 
germ of belief in democracy, Labour must speak 
now, and speak with a clear and unequivocal 
voice. 


THE BAHAMAS 


Ae iQuGH it was started on a flimsy pretext 
and has apparently resulted in an uncondi- 
tional return to work, the recent general strike in 
the Bahamas has served a useful purpose in draw- 
_Ing public attention to the necessity for reforms. 
The dispute between the Taxicab Union, an asso- 
ciation of African taxi-owners and drivers, and the 
‘white’ tourist companies was not a trade union 
matter, and the fact that the Bahamas Federation 
of Labour was able to bring the members of its 
associate unions, legally recognised or not, out on 
strike in support of the former is evidence of a 
more general and, a deeper discontent. The 


Bahamas legislature is dominated by a white 
oligarchy maintained in power by the old devices, 
of the pocket borough, the narrow franchise open 
to currupt practices, and the plural vote’. In spite 
of increasing popular clamour and the rise of 
reform parties with wider and wider backing, it 
has used that power to block reforms, long over- 
due, in the field of colour discrimination, labour 
legislation and electoral procedure. The Bay 
Street Boys have been content to defer considera- 
tion of all such matters to Select Committees, a 
delaying tactic which has infuriated the people of 
Nassau, already angered by the contrast between 
the profits for a few from the present tourist boom 
and the difficulties for the many which result from 
the high cost of living that boom has brought in 
its train. The contribution of the general strike 
has been to highlight these matters and to cause 
them to be further ventilated in the House of | 
Commons. The flippancy of Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s 
replies and his affectation of helplessness in the 
face of the peculiarities of the Bahamas constitu- 
tion, will not succeed in shelving the demand for 
widespread investigation and reform. It may be 
true that the Secretary of State has no direct power 
of intervention but he can bring great pressure to 
bear with his authoritative advice. 


BRITISH HONDURAS MISSION 


EF an interview, Mr. Albert Cattouse, Deputy 
Leader of the People’s United Party, discussed 
the failure of the previous mission, owing to the 
conversations that took place with the Guatemala 
Minister in London and insisted that Mr. Price and 
the P.U.P. delegates had had no intention of sup- 
porting Guatemala’s claim to British Honduras. 
Their intention had been to find some way of 
opening up the border between the two territories 
for the improvement of trade. They had been 
surprised by the Guatemalan proposals that British 
Honduras should become an associate state, for the 
purposes of external affairs, defence and economic 
assistance. They had had no opportunity of dis- 
cussing the proposals among themselves before 
they were cross-questioned by the Colonial Secre- 
tary. When asked whether the P.U.P. and the 
people of British Honduras would favour a 
plebiscite under U.N. supervision with the choice 
of joining Guatemala or remaining in the Com- 
monwealth, both Mr. Cattouse and Mr. de Paz 
insisted that the choice should be limited to 
whether the territory should or should not remain 
within the Commonwealth, after self-government 
had been achieved. 
Turning to the immediate objectives of the 
mission, Mr. Cattouse explained the territory’s 


dependence on timber and chicle (gum); and the 
a ee 
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need to develop agriculture and cattle-rearing, and 
to increase production of export crops such as 
cocoa, citrus and sugar. With a population of 
only 83,000 and an area twice the size of Jamaica, 
though 92 per cent is forest land, there was room 
for considerable expansion if only funds could be 
made available. 

On the constitutional issue, the P.U.P. had a 
number of concrete proposals. They wanted an 
elected Speaker, the removal of all nominated 
members and eight additional seats in Legco. They 
argued that nine elected members could not cover 
such widespread constituencies. They favoured 
the retention of the three chief officials, the 
Attorney-General, the Colonial Secretary and the 
Financial Secretary, and the replacement of the 
present Membership system by Ministers. 

The sincerity of the delegates, their belief in a 
democratic way of life and their determination to 
raise the standard of living of their people, were 
unmistakeable. But there was no appreciation of 
the problems involved in such a territory standing 
alone. H.M.G. have agreed to a grant-in-aid of 
£312,500, the same as last year, and equivalent to 
25 per cent of the revenue, to cover the cost of 
administration, in addition to C. D. & W. funds of 
£24im. for the Development Plan, the amount 
which had been made available up to 1955. The 
territory has been provided with £1m. for develop- 
ment up to 1960 and the economic and constitu- 
tional position will be reviewed in about a year’s 
time. 


THE OVERSEAS SERVICE 


A MALAISE is affecting the Overseas Service 
and the impetus given by the reorganisation 
of the Service in the days of the Labour Govern- 
ment has exhausted itself. On the conditions now 
prevalent patchwork amendments to the personnel 
arrangements of colonial administration have 
failed to overcome the difficulties now being 
experienced. The Treasury have resisted any 
thorough re-creation of the Service to make it an 
instrument better adapted for existing British 
responsibilities. Maybe the situation is worsened 
by past British administration failing to foresee 
what was happening in political developments in 
many territories where too few recruits from local 
people were brought into the work of administra- 
tion and into the technical services and where 
higher education and training facilities were in- 
adequate. The dynamic of ‘nationalism’ has 
exposed this miscalculation and a correction in 
policy in this regard has become increasingly 
important. 

The recent Overseas Service debates in Par- 
liament mark, however, important changes in the 
Colonial Civil Service. A White Paper in 1956 
SINC of 


anticipated the proposals of the new legislation and 
indicated the plight of administration in territories 
moving rapidly to independence. The reaction 
due to the success attending British policy in the 
field of self-government has produced a feeling of 
insecurity and frustration among members of the 
Overseas Service which promises and pension and 
compensation arrangements have not allayed. It 
has also reduced the pull of Colonial Service 
among young people and made recruitment and 
training more difficult. Resignations in emerging 
territories have consequently seriously threatened 
the work of colonial government, and in some cases 
jeopardised the steady constructive work of the 
past few decades. 


So we have a new Act. It introduces a Special 
List of officers of the Overseas Service who would 
be in the service of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment and be available for secondment to overseas 
governments on conditions agreed with these 
governments. Employment overseas may be up 
to the age of 50 and must be in any post to which 
the officer is assigned. Employment may not 
necessarily be continuous. In periods of non- 
employment full salary and pension provision will 
be made. Greater use can also be made of second- 
ment from home public services of experienced 
persons required in the territories and their pension 
position will be maintained. The Special List in 
the first place will apply to Nigeria but it can be 
extended to other territories. Negotiations are 
proceeding with the Malayan Government. A 
Register and Central Pool of officers willing to be 
transferred from their existing posts in other terri- 
tories has also been made though this development 
has not gone. far as yet and presumably is not 
being encouraged. 


The plan obviously does not go far enough to 
meet the Service problems in the overseas terri- 
tories but it establishes a wider financial responsi- 
bility in London than hitherto assumed by the 
United Kingdom Government. Restraints are put 
on the Secretary of State in regard to the extension 
of the Special List. Nonetheless, he will be able 
to bring experienced officers from the home public 
services to assist in development and there is little 
doubt that he will do what he can to apply to most 
territories approaching self-government the prin- 
ciples of the Special List. It must be expected 
that the division of the Overseas Service into two 
or more groups will provoke some feeling among 
colonial officers and, in the end, that the present 
limited arrangement will be seen as an insufficient 
answer to the administrative difficulties being 


experienced in the emerging territories. The new 


Act, however, is a welcome stage in the evolution 

of a Service which has contributed much to the 

passing of colonial status in the Commonwealth. 
Uh 


Birth of 


By JOHN 


ON March 25th the first elections will be held to 
the West Indian Federal Assembly. On April 
20th Princess Margaret is to open the inaugural 
session of the Assembly. A new nation is thus on 
the verge of birth. 

' The West Indian Federation begins its life with 
many good wishes but as many problems. It has no 
Capital and the proposed Capital site is still a matter 
of dispute. Its first government will have but weak 
powers and scanty finance. Already strong separatist 
murmurs are to be heard in some of the islands. 
The personality who has been mainly responsible 
for its creation has announced that he will not stand 
for election to the first Assembly. The lives of most 
of its citizens are endemically poor, and the resources 
available to sustain or better them extremely scarce. 
Its component members are scattered amongst scores 
of island over a distance of a thousand miles. Never 
before has an attempt been made to federate such 
widely diffused communities into a single nation. 
This imaginative effort is truly an act of faith—a 
faith abundantly worth sustaining and stimulating 
by every means that can be found. 

The inhabitants of the West Indies have their roots 
in four of the five continents. Amongst these island 
peoples are to be found branches from Africa, 
Europe, Asia and America. British, French, Spanish 
and Portuguese origins are mingled with Ibo, Yoruba 
and Fanti, with North and South American, with 
Indian and Chinese. Each strain makes its special 
contribution and the amalgam presents a physical 
beauty. and variety of character unsurpassed in any 
other community. Yet this multiplicity of strains 
produces its own challenges. Can Indian, African 
and European find the common factor essential for 
nationhood? How are the religious and cultural 
rights of minorities to be safeguarded? Can race 
and colour consciousness be prevented from enter- 
ing political, economic or social life? 

One has only to state the problems and pose these 
queries to recognise equally the abundant opportuni- 
ties presented by the federal experiment. If nation- 
hood can really be achieved from these widely 
diversified elements, if a genuine and lively spirit of 
common nationality can be attained, then the West 
Indian people will have taught the world a vitally 
significant lesson. All the theories of apartheid, 
separate development, and national exclusiveness 
will fall apart. 

In economic life the problems are equally. pro- 
found and the challenge as direct. The smaller 
islands of the Leewards and Windwards must depend 
‘heavily on the economic strength of Jamaica and 
Trinidad. Indeed, the acceptance of Federation itself 
implies that the stronger and wealthier are prepared 
to assist the weaker. This may well mean that for a 
time the peoples of the larger islands will have to 
forego some part of their potential economic advance 
in order to spread the fruits of their development 
through the various smaller islands. Nor can it be 
certain that greater strength will inevitably follow 
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unity. Unfortunately most of the economies of the 
West Indian islands are supplementary rather than 
complementary. A great effort in economic plan- 
ning based on diversification will have to be made 
before the Federation can hope to see viability on 
the horizon. . 

It is no coincidence that the main driving force 
towards Federation has been led by Socialists. Ever 
since the violent days of 1935-38 the development of 
trade unions has brought a new sense of security 
and dignity to the West Indian working class. It 
was natural that from this movement political labour 
organisations should spring. It is these which have 
led to parallel marches towards steadily increasing 
political responsibility in the separate islands and the 
establishment of a federal state. 


Socialist Principles Applied to Federation 


The relation between Socialism and Federation is 
twofold. In the first place, the socialist movement 
of the West Indies has constantly stood for honesty 
in public life in situations where new political 
responsibility has too often been used as a means 
to corrupt practices. Secondly, the very first 
principles which have led West Indians to conceive 
of Federation spring from socialist thought. Racial 
equality, economic co-operation and planning, to- 
gether with a sense of responsibility by the stronger 
for the weaker, are all basic elements of the socialist 
philosophy. The application of Socialism to West 
Indian conditions inevitably leads to the federal 
idea, whilst Federation itself can only succeed 
through socialist methods. - 

It is, therefore, good to know that the new Federal 
Labour Party, whose foundation was generously 
supported by the British Labour Party, is likely to 
win the first federal elections. There are naturally 
some regrets here that Norman Manley has decided 
not to go to the first Federal Assembly. Neverthe- 
less, his decision will be respected, for it is based om 
the conviction that his primary task is to strengthen 
Jamaica and keep her fully committed to the Federa- 
tion itself. We hope that Sir Grantley Adams will be 
persuaded to leave Barbados and become the first 
Federal Prime Minister. 

The Barbados Labour Party has always been in 
the vanguard of socialist thought in the Caribbean. 
and it may well be better that the first Prime Minister 
comes from one of the smaller islands. Certainly, 
under the leadership of Sir Grantley, the Federal 
Labour Party can be expected from the start to infuse 
a dynamic, imaginative spirit into this noble experi- 
ment. The resources and powers of the first Federal 
Government have been left scanty by the constitu- 
tion, but there is no reason why this first term of 
office should not be used in order to expand them to: 
meet the needs of genuine nationhood. We look 
forward, with confident expectation to. a- socialist 
victory in these elections, and to welcoming a new: 
cy ita State into full membership of the Common- 
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The Malta Crisis 


The first part: S this ine uppeared_in the 
February issue of VENTURE. 


This was the background which explains what 
happened after the General Workers’ Union on 
29th November called its protest meeting. In the 
nick of time an explanation amounting to an impor- 
tant concession was furnished. Once again the 
British machine’s slowness gave the impression that 
threats succeed where rational behaviour was un- 
availing. Having received the assurance he needed 
Mintoff countermanded the protest march and was 
attacked by some disapointed extremists; and he 
resigned his office when the executive of the dock- 
yard section of the General Workers’ Union refused 
to withdraw a letter which was couched in reproving 
terms. The rank and file of the Union immediately 
took Mintoff’s side and the executive was forced to 
an ignominious and abject surrender. But Mintoff, 
having secured a complete victory, was now in an 
exposed position vis-a-vis his own followers in the 
dockyard. And when it became known that some 
dismissals were to be made in January without any 
assurance of alternative jobs, Mintoff was forced to 
exert pressure in London. 

No answer was forthcoming to the request for 
elucidation of the reassuring message which, as we 
have seen, was vague. And no answer was received 
even on the problem of status. The reconsideration 
of the negative decision on finance was refused. Yet 
it was obvious that the attraction of industries which 
had become a burning matter would otherwise not 
be possible. 

There was in fact some indication that the fight 
‘which the Colonial Office was waging for Malta 
against other British Departments on the first two 
questions would be successful. But faced with the 
terrible prospect of a progressive shut-down in the 
docks, a traumatic thought for the Maltese quite 
unlike anything imaginable even in the remotest coal 
valleys -of Scotland or Wales, this was obviously 
insufficient to hold out. 

This is the explanation of the resolution tabled 
in the Legislative Assembly, seconded by the Leader 
of the anti-British Nationalist opposition and passed 
with acclamation: 

“As the British Government is not prepared to 
honour the obligation assumed by the Government 
in the Declaration of July, 1955, to avoid unem- 
ployment, the Representatives of the Maltese 
people in Parliament assembled, declare them- 
selves absolved from their pacts and obligations 
towards the British Government, and from those 
so far assumed towards the allies of that Govern- 
ment, this position to obtain for so long as the 
British Government fails to guarantee that the 
number of persons employed by the said Govern- 
ment in Malta shall not decrease before there is 
alternative employment for those discharged.’ 
Once more answers were forthcoming as soon as 

violent actions had taken place: Lennox Boyd in a 
lengthy condemnation of the resolution before it 
‘was passed, refuted the Maltese. interpretation of the 


1955 Declaration and did not give any clarification 
of the November statement on the dockyard. Only 
when Mintoff brushed this aside and had the resolu- 
tion passed, did the Secretary of State in a second 
public condemnation give the assurance that employ- 
ment in the dockyard over the next three years will 
not +e permitted to sink below about 12,000 men 
or only about 1,200 below the present strength. 
Moreover, the men about to be discharged in January 
were taken on by Wimpey’s, the contractors for the 
Nato oil storage scheme. Had the November 
message been despatched two days before it was, 
there would have been no demonstration and Mintoff 
would not have resigned. Had the last message 
reached Malta only four days before there certainly 
would have been no resolution. The delays have 
produced an extremely explosive situation. 

What of the future? Had the British concessions 
on the two basic problems, the dockyard and the 
constitution, been granted freely and in time, instead 
of being extracted by violent pressure, some sensible 
compromise arrangement could perhaps have been 
simultaneously arrived at on the financial question: 
Mintoff, on the basis of achieving his fundamental 
aim, might have made some concessions. 


Pressures of Election Year 


Now the problem seems intractable. As Mintotf 
faces an inevitable election this year he is compre- 
hensibly reluctant to introduce swingeing tax 
measures or discharge people from direct Govern- 
ment employment by cutting expenditure. Suggestions 
that he should cover his extensive productive capital 
investment by loans are met by the counter argument 
that Britain seeks to evade her pledge to help with the 
acceleration of finding employment opportunities 
when changes in her defence policy threaten to cause 
unemployment. Moreover, the refusal to revote the 
lapsed contribution of 1956 rankles deeply and Min- 
toff is also apprehensive of the devastating effect on 
the minds of the Very conservative Maltese popula- 
tion of charges that he is dissipating the last resources 
of a poor country. Having regard to the importance 
the Conservative Government places in confidence 
they are in no position to question this attitude. They 
should, moreover, appreciate the fact that though 
Lennox Boyd’s last despatch reiterated the British 
Government’s refusal to guarantee alternative em- 
ployment, Mintoff in his last reply stated that the 
‘new position’ did not call for an implementation 
of the resolution (whatever that may mean), and 
called for renewed talks. Thus in an essential point 
Mintoff proved to be in fact conciliatory even if the 
language he used was, perhaps, less than diplomatic. 
It was the same in the case of his demand for a 
guarantee that Malta would be assured consumer 
equivalence. There is no question that Mintoff's case 
is far less extreme and far sounder than the British 
press has intepreted; nor was he anything but con- 
ciliatory in his various statements to the B.B.C. and 
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BRITISH POLICY IN CE 


PRECEDING aarticle! was concerned with the 

unrealism of trying to promote liberalism by 
simply supporting the Central African governments 
of the day; this must now surely be growing obvious. 
But the only alternative policy—active intervention 
—jis also subject to severe limits. It will arouse 
fierce opposition from the Europeans in Central 
Africa; presumably Labour leaders are prepared to 
take a strong line with that. But there may be a 
higher price to pay; and it is essential that the full 
implications of this policy should be foreseen now, 
and steadfastly accepted later. What are the basic 
factors in the situation? 
Legal and Political Possibilities 

First of all, active intervention is constitutionally 
open to British Governments in two ways. One is 
the ‘tutelage’ relationship in which Britain still 
stands towards the Federal Government and towards 
the Southern Rhodesian Government in respect of 
Southern Rhodesia’s remaining powers under the 
Federal Constitution. The other way lies through the 
Colonial Secretary’s ultimate responsibility, through 
the Governors and the Official members of the 
Legislative Councils, for the government of Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland in respect of their remain- 
ing jurisdiction. Legally speaking, the tutelage power 
is much the larger. Parliament could redistribute 
governmental functions in favour of the territorial 
fovernments by altering the federal constitution, 
widen the federal franchise, or even dissolve the 
Federation altogether. Britain’s power to act within 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, on the other 
hand, can be exercised by the Government without 
reference to Parliament; but it is limited to the 
matters left on the territorial lists of functions (mainly 
constitutional reform within the territories, land 
legislation, labour relations, mining and African 
education). To go beyond these, the ultimate power 
of Parliament to legislate for the Federation would 
have to be invoked. 
' In spite of this disparity, Labour leaders have not 
envisaged active intervention as going beyond the 
exercise of the remaining territorial powers in 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland—even though it 
is now clear that more far-reaching intervention 
would be called for to produce, for example, a more 
liberal federal franchise. Why? Obviously because 
not legal power, but political possibilities, are being 
taken into account. 

‘What are the political factors involved? The 
British Government’s sources of strength are, 
roughly, trade (Britain takes over half of the Federa- 
tion’s exports); sentiment (Rhodesian loyalty to the 
Crown is proverbial); and loan funds (the London 
market has hitherto been virtually the sole source of 


1 White Politics in Central Africa. VENTURE. Feb.. 
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the Federal Government’s overseas borrowing and 
the British Government’s control of access to it is 
thus a potent weapon). But sentimental ties can be 
broken by sentiments of independence; Sir Roy 
Welensky likes to remind his audiences of ‘a certain 
tea party.’ British exports to the Federation, too, 
although less than 2 per cent of our total exports, 
are a substantial hostage which effectively debars 
trade restriction as a deliberate tool of political 
pressure, even if moral considerations did not pre- 
clude it anyway. Finally, both trade restriction and 
curtailing loan facilities (equally immoral?) are 
essentially hostile acts of such gravity that they are 
really weapons of last resort, tantamount almost to 
war. In short, these sources of strength are too great 
for the job in hand. 

By contrast, the strength of the Central African 
Europeans consists of one weapon of last rescrt— 
to join Southern Rhodesia to the Union of South 
Africa. Although most Europeans are English- 
speaking and besides disliking the rigidity and harsh- 
ness of apartheid fear domination by Boers, the 
Afrikaans language and Republicanism, there has 
always been considerable support for joining the 
Union: a majority of the Europeans have ties there 
and most would probably prefer to join it to remain- 
ing independent under a government with an African 
majority. In addition to this ultimate weapon, how- 
ever, the Europeans possess one immediate, practical 
and effective weapon—the fact that in all federal 
matters political control has already passed into their 
hands. ; 


Power Already Transferred 


When this is grasped, the political obstacles td 
unilateral amendment by Britain of the Federal Con- 
stitution, or to legislating for the Federation (e.g. by 
passing a new franchise law) speak for themselves. 
The Federal Government would resign. The elector- 
ate would return it virtually unopposed. No other 
government would be available. The administration, 
police and armed forces would support the Federal 
Government. Military intervention and rule would 
be as shortlived and useless as intervention in Suez, 
only opposition to it in this country would be unani- 
mous; in short it is unthinkable. The only result 
would be to demonstrate ludicrously the fundamental 
truth that, on a Federal level, political power already 
belongs to the Europeans in Central Africa. It is this 
that makes Labour leaders confine their plans for 
active intervention to the territorial scenes. of 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 4 

But the full implications of this analysis have still 
to be drawn. Liberalisation in Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland cannot make the Federation, as such, 
liberal. It is already beyond the British Government’s 
power to bring this about. Most governmental 


“powers already belong to the Federal Government 


and Assembly, including the power to maintain 
European dominance in the Federal electorate. 
Looking ahead, moreover, it would not be difficult 
for a Federal government to find a two-thirds majority 
for constitutional amendments to reduce even further 
the powers of the territorial governments, and if the 
Federation becomes fully selt-governing the Federal 
Assembly would presumably be sovereign in this 
matter. So, supposing African majorities were 
established in the Northern Rhodesian and Nyasa- 
land legislature, these could be deprived of sub- 
Stantial powers. 


Ultimate Weapon 


~ But in practice, the Jegal power of the British 
government to establish African majorities in these 
territories is unlikely to go unchallenged ‘politically. 
Why should the Europeans stand idle? To prevent 
this was the main reason they accepted Nyasaland 
in the Federation. This is equally the danger that 
Northern Rhodesian Europeans sought Federation— 
as a pis aller for amalgamation—to avoid. Unless 
the Europeans could see their way clear to stripping 
the territorial legislatures of real power, it is hard to 
see how a full-dress political crisis with the Federal 
Government could be avoided by any British 
Government which pursued this policy. But what 
would such a crisis mean? Constitutionally, the 
British Government would be within its rights, and 
politically it would be exercising its own share of 
direct effective control in the territorial spheres in 
the two northern territories. The Federal govern- 
ment would be obliged to resort to its ultimate 
weapon—in effect, an ultimatum that it would not 
operate the Federation on those terms and would 
seek to extract Southern Rhodesia from it. This 
view has already been expressed explicitly by the 
right wing in Southern Rhodesia. 

The policy of active intervention therefore 
calls for two essential corollaries if it is to succeed; 
and if it may fail, it had surely better not be tried. 
First, the Europeans’ ‘ultimate weapon’ must be 
neutralised by our being prepared to see Southern 
Rhodesia secede. Second, the present power of 
Parliament to prevent an emasculation of the terri- 
torial governments by vetoing constitutional amend- 
ments must remain until the Federal franchise is so 
altered that the Africans themselves can prevent it 
through adequate representation in the Federal 
Assembly. The second of these necessary corollaries 
of ‘ active intervention ’ represents the minimum price 
at which power to amend the constitutional distribu- 
tion of powers should be allowed to leave British 
hands. It would certainly be desirable to find some 
Solution like the Canadian which would take dis- 
cretion with regard to amendments of the constitution 
out of the hands of British party governments; what 
is ‘essential is to see that it remains impossible for 
the Europeans alone to strip the territorial govern- 
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ments of power and so nullify the policy of establish- 
ing African majorities in the two northern territories. 
A permanent solution of this should be one of the 
objects to be sought at the Constitutional review in 
1960-62. 

The first essential, however, to be ready to accept 
the secession of Southern Rhodesia, will be harder 
for many Labour people to accept. This is for two 
main reasons. One is that many attach great 
importance to the economic advantages of federa- 
tion. The potential economic advantages are of 
course admitted; so far, however, the main advantages 
have been due to the transfer of copper revenue from 
Northern Rhodesia to Southern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, and it would not be impossible for 
development in the northern territories to recover 
from Southern Rhodesia’s separation. But even given 
that the Federation is economically rational, the 
political price to be paid for this by the northern 
territories may easily be too high. The second reason 
for reluctance to accept the possibility of Southern 
Rhodesian secession goes deeper still. It is the basic 
idea that by means of federation, Southern Rhodesia 
was saved from the Union, and her two million 
Africans saved from apartheid. This is the sentiment 
on which the Central African Europeans must rely 
in using the threat of secession, and it has a strong 
appeal for all those who hate apartheid and would 
dearly like ‘ partnership ’ to prove a radically opposed 
conception of racial relations, But we must face the 
logic of the situation. Not to be prepared to pay 
the price of losing Southern Rhodesia in order to 
liberalise Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland is to 
accept the reductio ad absurdum that we would prefer 
to keep Southern Rhodesia in the Federation at the 
price of failing to liberalise any of it. It is one thing 
to be committed to Federation; it is another to be 
committed to it on whatever terms the Europeans 
desire to impose as the price of keeping it together. 


Onus on Southern Rhodesia 


The object of policy should surely be to go ahead 
boldly in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, at the 
same time trying to make permanently sure that the 
“escape hatch’ of constitutional amendment cannot 
be used to set such liberalisation at nought by reduc- 
ing territorial powers. The onus would then fall on 
Southern Rhodesia to accept the consequences of the 
federal structure she freely entered into in 1953. If 
British determination were made plain, she would 
be unlikely in fact to secede; but for the policy to 
work at all, the Europeans must know that the possi- 
bility of Southern Rhodesian secession has been 
faced and accepted. The pursuit of a liberal-demo- 
cratic regime in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland— 
a genuine parnership—is a legitimate objective; no 
clearer sign could be given that the Federation as 
now constituted is incompatible with that goal than 
‘a Southern Rhodesia repudiation of it. ; ' 7 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of VENTURE. 
WHITE POLITICS IN CENTRAL AFRICA 

Sir,—I was surprised to read in the last issue of 
VENTURE the extraordinary views which Mr. Colin 
Leys ascribes to me regarding political policies in 
the Central Africa Federation. I am at a loss to 
understand how he reads into my article of last 
July the suggestion that some of us concerned about 
the future of Central Africa seek to promote liberal 
opinion in the Federation by supporting the Ministers 
of the Federation. His assumption that I have given 
such advice on the two grounds he mentions is utterly 
fictitious. JI undoubtedly implied that the successors 
of Sir Roy Welensky could be even less liberal than 
he is, but I always felt such an argumentto be political 
blackmail and specious. I never suggested that 
given time the present Ministers will be able to lead 
the European population to create a fully liberal 
democracy in which racial prejudices will be over- 
come. The irresponsibility of Mr. Leys in these 
statements is harmful to me and mischievous to the 
cause he wishes to promote. 

A. CREECH JONES. 
House of Commons. 
{Mr. Leys writes: 

“I am extremely sorry to have misrepresented Mr. 
Creech Jones. I did think that two passages in his 
article attached too much weight to the Federal Ministers 
as a positive force for liberalism in Central Africa, but 
as his letter makes plain it was quite wrong to give the 
impression that he personally held all the views which 
I wished to criticise in detail.’ Ed.] 


To the Editor of VENTURE. 
UGANDA UNITY 

Sir,—The comment in the February issue seems to 
beg the question on a number of important matters. 
The facts as stated are correct, but they are confined 
to very narrow limits. Who, for instance, is to decide 
the place of the Kabaka in a self-governing Uganda? 
Political parties are far from united on this question. 
Is a self-governing Uganda to be controlled by one 
or more political parties? The recent edict from the 
Heads of Clans which bans clan members from join- 
ing political parties throws new doubts on the future 
government of the country. What kind of political 
parties exist in Uganda? Most of the parties are 
controlled by doctors or lawyers or both, and it is 
very difficult to find a party with working-class 
members. In fact, the Labour Party is a one-man 
band. As a lifelong socialist I have looked in vain 
for a similar party in Uganda. The Congress Party 
_which has in the past received the plaudits of men 
like Jim Callaghan, Horace. King, etc., is the equiva- 
lent of the most reactionary segment of the Tory 
Party at home, and has only one thing in common 
with the other parties—nationalism. That is hardly 
a qualification for membership of a Socialist 
International. 
__ As far as recent resignations from Legco are 
concerned, the general public has paid scant atten- 
tion; -they are far more interested in the fantastic 
charges brought against. Kiwanuka of plotting the 
murder of the: Kabaka and other leaders. In the 


African bars and markets people are talking openly 
about Kiwanuka being framed. It should be remem- 
bered that prior to his exile, most Baganda were 
heartily sick of the Kabaka and it is doubtful if 
there has been a complete change of heart on their 
part. Perhaps the answer to the political polio in 
Uganda is to be found in the rapidly growing trade 
union movement which is led most ably by Jaluo 
and Tanganyikan people. Incidentally, what is to be 
the position of those tribes after self-government? 
Intellectually they are superior to the tribes of 
Uganda, and generally are to be found in the higher 
ranks of labour. 
A Correspondent. 

Kampala, Uganda. 


To the Editor of VENTURE. 
‘LABOUR AND THE COLONIES 

Sir,—I welcome the letter from Eric Moonman in 
your February issue. I would point out that we are 
continually exchanging ideas with the representatives 
of colonial peoples in order to guide the development 
of our colonial policy. This effort reached its 
highest point in the Commonwealth Conference 
which the Party held last summer at Dorking, and at 
which socialist and allied organisations from all over 
the Commonwealth and colonies were represented. 

Continual efforts have been made from Transport 
House to stimulate discussion in the local parties on 
Commonwealth and colonial issues and their relation 
to socialist thought. Three years ago we published 
a discussion pamphlet, Facing Facts in the Colonies, 
which was expressly designed to form the basis for 
Tealistic discussion throughout the movement. Parties 
were invited to send their views to us, but in fact 
only one local party did so. Since then we have 
published three policy pamphlets in the series 
“Labour’s Colonial Policy’: The Plural Society. 
Eqgonomic Aid and The Smaller Territories. 

Various conferences and schools have been held 
in different parts of the country and more would be 
welcome, to which we would lend our full support. 
If local parties should decide to appoint liaison 
officers in order to stimulate greater interest and pro- 
vide further information on Commonwealth and 
colonial matters they will find ready support from 
Transport House and every assistance will be offered 
to them in this effort. 

JOHN HATCH, 
The Labour Party. Commonwealth Officer. 


To the Editor of VENTURE. 


NYASALAND AND SECESSION 
Sir,—Reading through the Hansard of the House 
of Commons, on the Constitution Amendment Bill 
of the imposed Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, I feel it would be an act of ingratitude if we 
did not express our extreme appreciation of Labour’s 
stand on our case for emancipation from this 
apartheid set-up we have been forced into. The 
stand of James Callaghan, M.P. (whom I happen to 
have chatted with for some two hours) and those 
of other Labour spokesmen has been grand and a 
reflection of genuine feelings about our. political 

entanglement. 5 


But, and that is a big ‘ but,’ now that Labour has 
seen where Federation is drifting and what might 
happen when the Europeans here get self-government, 
will it have the courage to declare that secession is 
the only answer to end the disturbance of Nyasaland’s 
political stability and otherwise harmonious race 
relations? Courage is needed here, but once the 
decision has been taken in this direction, the verdict 
of time will bestow the gratitude of millions of Asians 
and Africans on the British Labour Party and Great 
Britain, Otherwise, Labour’s stand will be declared 
by the authors of present history as participation in 
a game of party politics which shall have led Nyasa- 
land to the status of a limb of another political 
apartheid monster. 
Nyasaland. M. W. K. CHIUME, M.L.C. 
To the Editor of VENTURE 

FABIAN COLONIAL POLICY 

Sir—I have some doubts on whether Fabian 
colonial policy is in the best interests of Africans and 
the U.K. Overstress of independence could result 
in ex-colonies becoming little Liberias, with insuffi- 
cient technical aid and skilled technicians. Similarly 
the well-to-do intelligentsia who have supplied the 
driving force of the Fabians could find the U.K. 
becoming progressively poorer, as trade with the 
colonies shrinks (or fails to expand) either due to lack 
of progress and consumer demand in the colonies, or 
to German and Japanese competition. Thus both 
sides end up poorer, whereas some form of partner- 
ship (particulary on the technical side and allowing 
for proper self-respect on both sides) could ensure 
economic progress of all races. European techni- 
cians can justifiably ask for security of job tenure 
and a salary differential based on the expenses of 
overseas living, but should be prepared to accept 
suitably qualified Africans in all grades of the service 
and learn to mix socially. I should welcome Indian 
and African views on the subject. 

I am aware of the resentment caused by ‘ superior ‘ 
and socially isolated white men. Many of these 
would benefit by a session in North Australia where 
they would have to push their own lawn-mowers in 
the heat and would thus be less inclined to accuse 
shilling-a-day Africans of laziness. 

I can never understand why British Governments 
' did not pursue a high wage policy in Africa (pro- 
gressively, and as a lead to commercial firms) to 
enable Africans to purchase more British manufac- 
tured goods. 

It is rather ironic that an advanced and compara- 
tively benevolent power such as Britain is constantly 
being pressed for independence, while Portugal (see 
John Gunther's Inside Africa for an apparently true 
account of brutality) and Belgium show no intention 
of granting independence and are rarely * grilled’ in 
the U.N. Belgium concentrates on producing well 
paid African technicians. ; 

‘The test of African politicians’ worth, as with our 
own politicos, is whether they merely see theniselves 
as aspirants for power and wealth, or are prepared 


to further the cause with no reward. even of 


publicity. LE A rs 


Brisbane. P. R. WILKINSON 
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(Continued from page 5) 
The Malta Crisis 


to the press. There is no doubt that Labour should 
press very strongly for a similarly concilitary attitude 
on the part of the British Government and for a 
reconsideration of the negative attitude on finance. 

Nevertheless, it is to be feared that the British 
Government will persist in its foolish and mis- 
chievous attitude. Unless Mintoff can, in that case, 
be prevailed upon—and he can only be prevailed 
upon by Labour—to accept the injustice implied in 
the British refusal of additional aid, under a dignified 
protest, the outlook is extremely dark. For in a 
struggle much can be irretrievably lost, including 
integration which offers the only sound basis for 
Anglo-Maltese relations and the possibility of attract- 
ing industries to Malta. 


Conditions for Investment 


. The experience of Sicily and Southern Italy has 
shown that it is extremely difficult to attract in- 
dustries into a non-industrial area even if valuable 
grants and tax concessions are made to entrepreneurs 
and if the labour situation is tranquil. Malta is not 
as well placed as many other parts of the Mediterra- 
nean and Maltese living standards, thanks to the 
dockyard and base, are several times as high as 
even those of Sicily and perhaps seven or eight times 
those of Libya. Only the utmost determination and 
goodwill of the British Government and confidence 
all round can successfully attract private firms or 
public enterprise. It would be hazardous in the 
extreme to jeopardise this chance even in a just 
struggle; and there is no practicable financial con- 
cession by Britain to be gained by force or the threat 
of force which could possibly offset the devastating: 
effects of these threats on confidence. If the British 
Government should reflect on how often its ‘ experts ” 
were wrong about the likelihood of resistance (the 
Jews, the Cypriots and some of the Africans were 
One after another dismissed as unable to endure 
physical struggle—much to the discomfiture. of 
British standing and influence) the Maltese Govern- 
ment ought to bear in mind, and should most force- 
fully be reminded by Labour of, the futility of cutting 
off one’s nose. The tactics of attack which unfortu- 
nately seemed to be the ouly effective ones to extort 
concessions from Britain might well be tried once 
too often. 


Mintoff has won tremendous victories for Malta. 
He has basically transformed the outlook for that 
old embattled island. He has squared the circle of 
obtaining integration .while securing virtual Sself- 
government. He has paralysed all opposition at 
home. and in the trade unions by his successes save 
only the Ghurch—and the Church could be wone if 
not over, at least to neutrality by a slight gesture. 
At this fatal juncture of his career one can only hope 
that he will pause before hazarding everything—even 
in, a just cause—because of financial shibboleths not 
much: less. extreme than those which afflict Mr. 
Thorneycroft: eae 117 


Parliament and the Colonies 


THE BRITISH NATIONALITY BILL 


NTRODUCING the Bill, Mr. Renton said! that the 

purpose of the measure was to make certain 
changes in the British Nationality Act, 1948, which 
had become necessary as a result of the creation of 
the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the 
granting of independence to Ghana. Before 1948 
all people in the U.K., the colonies, and the Com- 
monwealth countries had only one form of 
nationality; they were British subjects. The 1948 
Act established separate citizenship for each of the 
countries of the Commonwealth, and made these a 
Necessary means of entering into the common 
citizenship of the Commonwealth. The U.K. and 
the Colonies together formed one type of separate 
citizenship. The Act also said that a person enjoy- 
ing the common status (still referred to in the U.K. 
as British nationality) could be known either as a 
British subject or as a Commonwealth citizen. 


A Federal Citizenship Act had been passed by the 
Federal Government in Central Africa in 1957, but 
it would only come into operation on the same date 
as the British Nationality Bill. Since 1948, the people 
of Southern Rhodesia had had separate citizenship, 
but those of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland were 
British Protected Persons, i.e. they were not British 
subjects, but they received Her Majesty’s protection 
in foreign countries and were free to enter and remain 
in the U.K. without restriction. The Citizenship Act 
of the Federation abolished separate citizenship of 
Southern Rhodesia and when it came into force 
citizens of Southern Rhodesia would be known as 
citizens of the Federation. British Protected Persons 
in Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland could register 
as Federal citizens if they wished, and if they did not 
so wish they would remain British Protected Persons 
by taking no action. If the Citizenship Act were 
brought into force without any change in English law, 
the citizens of the Federation would not be British 
subjects in U.K. law, because the 1948 Act conferred 
that status not on citizens: of the Federation but only 
on some of them as citizens of Southern Rhodesia. 
Therefore, the Bill substituted the Federation for 
Southern Rhodesia as a country with separate citizen- 
ship. This made it necessary to decide whether the 
two Protectorates were for nationality purposes to 
be treated as Protectorates or as parts of a country 
with separate citizenship. ~- They had decided that 
references in the 1948 Act to a Protectorate should 
not include Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 
Nevertheless, in law, the net result would be that 
those two territories would retain their general status 
as Protectorates, in spite of being within the Federa- 
tion, and their inhabitants would not be deprived 
against their will of their protected status. 


Since the passing of the Ghana Independence Act, 
1 957, and the enactment by the Ghana Parliament of 
its own citizenship law, the people of Ghana had had 
a dual status. They were citizens of Ghana and of 
the U.K. and Colonies. Under the new Bill, the 


Government was taking the logical step of withdraw- 


ing citizenship of the U.K. and Colonies from those 
people in Ghana whose common citizenship within 
the Commonwealth was derived solely from their 
connection with Ghana. 


OVERSEAS RESOURCES 
DEVELOPMENT BILL 

Mr. Lennox-Boyd said? that the general purpose of 
the Bill was, first, to define the extent to which the 
Colonial Development Corporation might operate in 
colonial territories after they became independent and 
in independent Commonwealth countries generally 
and, secondly, to increase the amount of capital 
available to the C.D.C. The view of the Government 
had been that the C.D.C. should be able to continue 
with existing projects, but should not start new ones 
after independence. They had first put that view 
into legislation in the Ghana Independence Act. As 
a result of the discussion over that Act they had 
agreed to make a comprehensive review of the role 
of the United Kingdom in Commonwealth develop- 
ment and their conclusions were set out in the White 
Paper?. The Bill was concerned with only one section 
of the broad field covered by that White Paper. 
Clause 1 (1) of the Bill excluded from the scope of the 
C.D.C. colonial territories which had become in- 
dependent. Subsection 2 enabled the Corporation to 
continue to exercise its powers in such territories for 
purposes that had been approved before independ- 
dence subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of State, and also enabled it under those cir- 
cumstances to provide further capital for such 
purposes. There was also a proviso permitting modi- 
fications or extensions of C.D.C. schemes originally 
approved before independence. That was for the 
practical reason that very few schemes could be 
carried out exactly as originally planned. Subsection 
(3) enabled the Corporation to act as managing agents 
or to perform advisory functions in independent 
Commonwealth countries which wanted its services 
. . . Clause 2 dealt with the increase in the C.D.C.'s 
capital. Under the Overseas Resources Development 
Act, 1948, the C.D.C. was empowered to borrow up 
to £100 m. at any one time and have advances of up 
to £100 m. from the Exchequer outstanding at any 
one time. Clause 2 increased the first of these 
amounts to £150 m. and the second to £130 m. The 
purpose of the difference between £130 m. and 
£150 m. was to give the C.D.C. scope to borrow 
from sources other than the Exchequer. 

During the Committee stage of the Bill, Mr. James 
Callaghan moved an Amendment to enable the 
C.D.C. to operate in territories which . became 
independent, having formerly been Colonial terri- 
tories. . . . He argued that these would not get the 
capital they needed. The Amendment was defeated. 


1 Hansard. 28th Jan., 1958. Col. 279. 
2. Hansard. 28th Jan., 1958. Col. 223. 
3 Cmnd. 237. 
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Guide to 


Ethnic and Cultural Pluralism in Intertropical 
Communities 

(Report of the 30th meeting of the International 

Institute of Differing Civilisations, Brussels, 40s.) 
_ The Institute, with its headquarters in Belgium, 
is a body, largely dominated by the Latin countries, 
which tries to study the social sciences in their racial 
and cultural context. Its aims are unexceptionable: 
to promote contacts between peoples of different 
race, religion, etc., where they find themselves thrown 
together for political or economic reasons, and to 
study the problems arising from such contact. The 
membership of about 250 is, doubtless for practical 
reasons, confined mainly to Europeans, who attend 
the meeting in their individual capacities. It does 
seem unfortunate, however, that there should be only 
one member from Brazil and none from British 
Africa apart from a few civil servants. 

A further point of interest arising out of the 
composition of the Institute is the blessing given by 
the Portuguese authorities. The 30th meeting, whose 
report is under review, was held in Lisbon in April, 
1957, and Dr. Salazar and one of his Ministers took 
the opportunity of stressing the successful contribu- 
tion of their country to colonial racial harmony. 
Brazil was cited frequently; Basil Davidson not once. 
But this does not detract from the predominantly 
liberal attitude of the Institute. 

There are nearly seven hundred pages of reports, 
‘discussions and conclusions on a stimulating variety 
of tropical countries with racial problems: Algeria 
Madagascar, the Belgian Congo, the Centrai African 
Federation, Brazil, Indonesia, Mexico and Mauritius 
are only a sample. Moreover, each report is divided 
meticulously into the political economic, social and 
cultural aspects of the subject; and general reports 
on each of these four categories follow. 


Intending readers should, however, be warned that 
the reports on the colonies of the Latin countries 
are in French, a language which clearly dominates 
the proceedings of the Institute. : 

The volume is the work of experts with academic 
training, and it would therefore be difficult for any- 
one less knowledgeable to find fault with its generali- 
‘sations. But it is possible to regret the fact that so 
much of the information is so general. Sober and 
accurate recapitulation of backgrounds and race 
attitudes can produce a valuable work of reference, 
but from such experts one might also expect some- 
thing new, and if this was not intended, a further 
criticism can be ventured that the individual reports 
-do not go into enough detail. A conspicuous example 
is Sir Hilary Blood’s treatment of Mauritius, an 
island which might almost be regarded as a 
microcosm of the conflict of communities every- 
where. Here, surely, is an opportunity for getting 
-down to earth. But instead we find a careful classi- 
fication of groups and little more than a statement 
that they clash in the political, economic, social and 
cultural spheres... No concrete examples of individual 
<onflicts; no details. of the type of behaviour which 
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members of each group find objectionable in the 
other and which therefore prevents fusion. 

If the fundamental causes of prejudices could be 
reached, it would be possible for disinterested 
persons to decide whether each prejudice was justi- 
fied, and to try to educate the offending group 
accordingly, e.g., in South Africa it would be fair 
to advise Africans that if they really wish to be 
accepted among Europeans they should pay more 
attention to their sanitary habits, whereas the Euro- 
peans should be taught that African irresponsibility 
at work does not justify social discrimination. 

This is, of course, a subjective criticism, and it 
would be churlish not to conclude by paying tribute 
to the sanity and insight of the judgments passed. 
This appreciation applies not only to the formal 
conclusions of the final meeting but to opinions 
expressed throughout the proceedings. The general 
appeal for peaceful integration without allowing 
majority views to override strongly-held minority 
customs, while raising unanswered questions of prac- 
tical. policy, is theoretically admirable, and for an 
incidental observation during one of the discussions 
it would be hard to better a remark by Philip Mason 
(whose chapter on Kenya is a model of lucidity), to 
the effect that the humility of the Portuguese in face 
of cultures other than their own contrasted with the 
arrogance at times displayed in the past by the 
English. Roy Gale 


The Press in Africa 
Edited by Helen Kitchen (Ruth Sloan Associates, 
Washington, $7.50). 

Well worn cliches about the role of a free Press 
in spreading and sustaining democracy take on a 
bright new significance in the context of this survey. 

Colonial Africa lacks and badly needs independent 
newspapers run by Africans for Africans. Over large 
areas, such as the Central African Federation and 
Kenya, there is no authentic indigenous press. Euro- 
pean domination of the economic and cultural life 
of these areas extends with Government acquiescence 
to a monopoly of newspaper and periodical owner- 
ship. But even where, as in Uganda, the absence of 
a large European community has encouraged the 
development of an aggressive and _ enterprising 
African press it is badly hampered by lack of capital, 
shortage of equipment and scarcity of trained staff. 

To help meet the last need the Uganda Govern- 
ment has run training courses for African journalists, 
a system also adopted in Tanganyika. But until the 
economic opportunities exist for Africans to accumu- 
late enough capital to launch or strengthen their 
own papers headway will be slow. Given these 
economic opportunities in areas where the small size 
of the European population has ruled out the develop- 
ment of a strong English press the people of Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast (now Ghana) have built up a 
vigorous press of their own which in Ghana has 
already played a lively part in the achievement of 
independence. Of great assistance in raising the 
level of journalism there and in Nigeria has been the 
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publication of newspapers controlled by Britain’s 
Daily Mirror group. 

If other progressive newspaper firms in England 
followed suit in those colonies where little or no 
indigenous press yet exists they could also do much 
to raise and set standards and build up a core of 
trained African journalists. The British press might 
also help by inviting far more African journalists 
to train on London and leading provincial papers 
under well endowed scholarship schemes. 

In the last resort, however, it is up to the colonial 
office and administrations on the spot to provide 
better training. And in view of the prohibitive cost 
of starting newspapers they might also assist by 
providing presses and other equipment which could 
be hired out to Africans. In the long run the only 
satisfactory solution will be to provide would-be 
newspapermen with the economic opportunities to 
get ahead themselves and a large potential readership 
of literate educated men and women. 

Arthur Butler 


Mary Kingsley: A Victorian in the Jungle. 
By Olwen Campbell (Methuen. 21s.) 


Mary Kingsley. 
By Cecil Howard (Hutchinson. 21s.) 

Mary Kingsley was one of the extraordinary 
phenomena of the 19th century. Untaught, except 
for her father’s library, and tied to an invalid 
mother until the age of 30, she yet made two voyages 
to West Africa which gave her authority among 
colonial administrators, anthropologists and natural 
scientists. Her lonely travels into unexplored terri- 
tory with reputedly dangerous native tribes gave her 
unrivalled opportunities, but it was her clear and 
original mind which put an accurate finger on so 
many problems. She was among the first to see the 
necessity for understanding African culture instead 
of condemning it in toto for its evils. And she fore- 
saw the dilemma of modern Christianity for ‘ though 
it may be possible to convert Africans en masse, it 
is quite impossible to convert Europeans’. It was 
only possible to civilise and help Africans through 
their own religion, not by condemning it. 

Like other pioneers, Mary Kingsley found the task 
of penetrating the political jungle at home far more 
tiring than the primeval forests of Africa, and despite 
her considerable influence, she left to take part in 
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the Boer War as a military nurse, feeling that she 
had failed; unlike Florence Nightingale she did not 
survive the rigours of Boer prison hospitals and died 
at the early age of 38. With a normal span, she 
would have known that her voyages had altered the 
whole texture of thought on African problems. 

Mr. Howard’s book which covers the same material 
on a larger scale quotes more fully from Miss 
Kingsley’s own writings and re-creates in that sense 
a fiercely observant and witty woman whose works 
should be reprinted. He himself does not seem to 
comprehend the character of Miss Kingsley, hinting 
rather that she was a power-crazed female than one 
who had overcome colossal obstacles of convention 
and education to find an outlet for a brilliant mind. 
Yet together with Mrs. Campbell he agrees in finding 
her an outstanding champion of Africa in the 19th 
century. 

Molly Mortimer 


SHORTER NOTICES 

Central Africa and the Franchise: An Examination 
of the Federal Electoral Bill, 1958. (The Africa 
Bureau, 6d.) This sets out the provisions of the Bill- 
together with the arguments which have been put 
forward in favour of it. The final section quotes the 
reasons given by the African Affairs Board for con- 
sidering the Bill to be a differentiating measure. 


Technology and World Advancement by Professor 
P. M. S. Blackett (United Nations Association, 6d.). 
This is the presidential address to the British 
Association in 1957, in which Professor Blackett dis- 
cussed the facts of world poverty and the challenge 
they present. 


COLONIAL BUREAU MEETINGS 

On Tuesday evening, 11th March, John Hatch. 
Commonwealth Officer of the Labour Party, will 
speak on ‘The West Indies—Problems Facing the 
Federation.. Mr. Hatch made a tour of the West 
Indies last autumn. On Tuesday evening, 18th March. 
Lord Faringdon, who visited West Africa at the 
beginning of this year, will speak on ‘The New 
Ghana.’ Details of these meetings may be obtained 
from the Fabian Colonial Bureau, 11 Dartmouth 
Street, S.W.1, Tel.: Whitehall 3077. 
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